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the Titii l\<onpubl1c Schools CorractlVe Mathematics Services Program, 
htrtafttr callad tht Corrictivt Mathematics Program,, served 8,547 nonpublit' 
Si^hooV ttudants in grades 1 through IV at 167 sites. Participating students 
;W«re Title I eligible a>hd required r^ediation In inatheiiiatics (six or more , 
^months below grade lev^l). The goals of the .program were: (1) to develop 
pupils* readiness for mathematics learning, (2) to improve pupils' develop- 
ment of mathematical concepts and (3) to Increase pupils* achievement in 
computat;lonal and problem solving skills- 

/ Instruction, was given in small groups of five to ten students. Each 
" group met two to five times per week for 35 to 60 minutes per session. Em- 
phasis was pl^ed on developmental and discovery techniques. The program 
provided referei^ce materials, measurement materials, standardized tests, pu-, 
pi T workbooks anA audio-visual materials. , 
/ The staff \inc\luded one full-time equivalent (PTE)* coordinator, four 



FTE field supervisors, 87.4 PTE teachers and three PTE secretariats and/or 
clerks. 



A 



\ 



I 



FTE: Pull-time equiv5^1ent; one PTE Js equivalent to one^fuTl-time staff 
postion. Some tjfeachers in the program ^re hired on a part-time or 
per diem basis;/ therefore v the amount of teaching .service is expressed 
" in PTE' s in lieu- of reporting the number of teachers employed.. 
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Ol ^ jactlvaa And Tests Used 

Cjrf h Students were to achieve g«>1n^ In perforn)«nce In mathemat- 
ical <;<j)ncept5, as measured by the Stanford Early School Achievement Test, 
tevel Ui greater than would have been expected In the absence of treat- 
ment. 

USOE Evaluation Model Al was used to derive the *'no-treatinent expec- 
tation," ^ Pretest raw scores wer^ converted to Norma! Curve Equivalents 
(NCE\s), a type of score which expresses performance In .relation to the 
performance of a nationally representative sample of students. Posttest 
scores were also cohyerted to NCE's, It was assumed that, In the absence 
of treatment, the mean NCE of the group would be the same at posttest as 
at pretest, 

An increase In mean NCE was Interpreted as a gain in performance be- 

■ /' ' ' 

yond what would have been expected without treatment. 

Grade 2-11, Students were to achieve gains In mathematical compu- 
tation, concepts, and problem solving, greater than would have been expec- 
ted in the absence of treatment*. These skills were measured by the Total 
Mathematics Score on the Stanford Achievement Test for Grades 2-8 and by 
the Total Mathematics score on the' Stanford Test of Academic Skills (TASK) 
for Gra^s 9-11. USOE Model Al was used, as above, to derive the "no- 
treatment expectation/." A gain in mean NCE from pretest t/o posttest was 
interprete'd as a gain in performapce attributable to the program. 



CHART I 

TEST LEVELS AND FORMS. BY GRADE 
\ -FOR CORRECTIVE MATHFMATl OS PROGRAM 



GRAINS 


TEST LEVELS 


GradaXl . 


SESAT. Level II 


Grade 2 


SAT. PRIMARY 1, Form- A 


Grade 3 \ 


SAT. PRIMARY 2, Form A 


Grade 4 


SAT, PRIMARY 3. Form' A 


Grade 5 


, SAT. INTERME*DIATE 1. Form A ^ 


Grade 6' ' 


SAT, INTERMEDIATE 2, Form A 


Grade 7-8 


SAT, ADVANCED, Form A 


Grades 9,10,11 


TASK, 1 Form A* *^ 


Grade 12 / 


TASK, 2 Form A 



♦Although Level II was specified in the 
evaluation design. Grade 11 students were 
actually tested with TASK,. Level I. Eleventh 
grade norms are unavail^^y for' Level I, so 
that results are not rc^H^ for this grade. 
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graWt Thl5i iiviilM^tlon riparts on f titudnntti for whom lujth.pr**- aritl \mt- 

#rrof* In ildt^ tr^mcrHptlan» or Ncdusia 4(ipro[aM<itcj worm v^tsre uotivaruhle. 
f'or tlKdmplis, all 1 Uh ^rdikrai In th«t protjrdin w«r« t^??iUti with TASK Lavt^l l 
Inntedd of L^val lL WhtU tht^i tetit m4y h«v# be^n mor« iippr oprlat^ to th«lr 
Instructional Uvul, NCE^^ hav^ not b«j«in produced for 11 th yrfidar^i on this 
ttiist And the datd w«r^ not dndly/tjd^ 

As the followiny t«bltj lndlcat«^%, tJm- proyrdm objwctlv^** mr^ nmt In 
all elev^jn grad«$ reportad. Perfornmnce Improvement 1*^ particularly *itr1*j;- 
Ing In grade 1, where thart'was a mean NCE gain of 24. In grades 2 through 
7, where program enrollment Is concentrated, mean NCE galn^ ranged from 'six * 
to nine, * 

Correlated t-tests were performed on the raw scores and NCE's for grades 
1 through 10 and 12. All gains were statistically significant beyond the .001 
level, , ' ^ ' . 
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ITUOfeNTS 



IN 



w%m \ Htm 
N • 77 Htdtin 

SIIAT UVIL U 

I Mliit 

N « am mmm 

SAT, PRIMARY I 

af«tl# 3 Mt«n 
N » Hid fin 
SAT. -PRIMARY U 



31 
.11 



44 

44 



""If" 
43 



41 
4S 



68 



2/ 



2M 

27 



40 



3^ 
i4 



34 



IN Hi t 



Qrada 4 M«an 
N • 1477 Midlan 
SAT. PRIMARY MI 

GracI* S Mtan 
N - 1364 Hodtan 
SAT, INTERMEDIATE I 

Grad« 6 Mtan 
N - 944 M«dlan 
SAT. INTERMEDIATE 2 

Grad« 7 M«an 
N « 547 M«d1aft 
SAT. ADVANCED 

Grade 8 Mean 
N - 324 Median 
SAT. ADVANCED ^ 

Grade 9 Mea«i 
N • 287 Median 
TASK 1 



36 

36 



41 
40 



43 
42 



36 
36 



43 
42 



23 



5/ 
^7 



60 
60 



61 

60 



SO 
47 



56 
53 



28 
29 



30 
29 



31 

31 



28 
30 



2H 
31 



30 
31 



33 
34 



38 
3H 



16 

35 



37 
37 



37 
38 



36 
36 



41 
41 



Grade 10 Mean 
N « 160 Median 
TASK 1 • 



29 
30 



32 
32 



38 
39 



Grade 11 Mean 
N « 71 Median 
TASK 1 



15 
15 



■■ 19 
• 17 



* 



* 
* 
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Grade 12 Mean 
N » 6 Median 
TASK 2 



12 
12 



14 
14 



18 
19 



28 
26 



7 

*A11 nth graders were tested with TASK Level I' 
Instead of Level II; appropriate norms have not 
been produced for 11th graders on Level I (See 

.Page 4.) 
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A ttitJhtr 4urviy iMt«t trm ttU i«4ifmi :> whu tiNHHleiitl im 

4rui r^tvU^U by eh* Officii ar tuuiatioii tv4lM<intm (Oil) wtih 4:^5>f^tinci 

hUairviiiw^i cunUuctcid witk %M^ch^r^ 4iul t^t^ff K' ^chuaU fnm May 
liJBO rhruuyh >hini« I, l^ilH) ^Itsa pruvMcd cvalnaUun daCa haCh >Ut? \f\iM 
\iw\iHki\ an tih^iervat toh of th« I H U t Uut rut t lonal pi oyriAm and 4n ir|(«rvi«w 
with th« teach<^r. rh« %1ti^ for Mm t:vhlurttion w«fe? %«tUt:t^tl r^ndi^ly fro(!|^. 
a 'itrdtifled sample of ^choolv In lUti Tltl^ hCorr^ctiv^ Math^m^ t lij^ ^^f^||r«im. 
The interview fom wft% also coniiitrtu tt^d , p^is^t;^^ tid , vind r»v1%«d hy thi Of- 
fice of t;duC4tlun4l €y4lu<*tlur) wtth H t^l^c<t from th^ cm\\rA\ TUl^ I Non» 
publ I c School Proqrnin adni I rM$ traitors . Tht^ Intarvlf^wor w.is trnlnttd In th^ 

.V 

use of the form by OElt ntaff and TItW? I noflpublk school p^^^oriru?! b«!for^ 
coridu^tlng ,the 1nterv1ew%. Th^ if^terviewod teacht?rn were !i^fonni?d that the . 
purpose of the interview was to provide infornwtion to the program coordina- 
tors and OEE. Teachers were assured that their responses would be reported 
and stored anonymously. The interviews ranged in length from 40 to 60 min- 
utes; the average interview time was 49 minutes. 



Information About feaclrcr Respondents ^\ 

Teachini ExpgrlenceA The survey data. Indicate that 6%- of the 30 
teathers had pne to five j^ears expenience,' 45% Rad six to ten yeari,-40% had 
U to 15 years, 1 4« had 16 to 20 years, and 5% had more than 20 years teaching 
experience. H - ■\ ' \.. ■ . , " ' ■ " " ' " ■ 

> Of th^ .12 inte^irVt^ecf teacherS| 50% had six to ten .year's teaching. 
experience^^33% had 11 to 15 years experience and 17% had 16 to 20 years 
•..experiencei// No 1 teacher had less than five years experience. 

' Teaching Experience in the Titlie I Corrective Mathematics ProgrBin ^ 
Of the surveyed teachers who responded to this question, 21% of the teach- > 
ers indicated that th6y..had o^nV year of experience in the program, 2% had 
.two y^ars experience, !6%''^had'tliree years, 6% had 7our years, and 61% had 
five years on n^re experience in the Corrective Mathematics' Progfaqi. 

Educational Background . The survey revealed that 9% of the surveyed 

, . ■- / 

teachers in the program have a BA/S degree only, 14% have a BA/S degree 
plus graduate credits and 76% have a MA/S degree. 

The interview^data show 17% have a BA/S degree plys graduate credits 
and 83%' have, a MA/S degree (in elementary education, guidance administra- 
^tion and supervision; history, or math education). Forty percent of those 
with graduate degrees have taken^^^30^^ credits beyond their Masters 

degree. ^ ^ . 

Professional Development Activities ^ The surveyed teachers were asked 
about the professional development activities ln:which they^had partici- - 
pated during the past three years. THeir responses indicated that 65% had, 
earned college credits, 16% had participated in non-Title I Board of Edu- 
cation workshops, 21%1iad taken UFT courses, all had participated in Title I 

- • 4 ■ * ^ 
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workiliops. 39% had attei)ded locaV and national professional conferences, 
24% had participated in publisher's material workshops and 24% had taken 
other non-credit courses.. ' " 
.All of the interviewed teachers indicated that they had participated 
in the in-service workshops conducted by the Title I Mathematics Coordin- 
ator and field supervisors. Other types of professional development act- 
ivities during th^ past three years included involvement/attendance at the/ 
National Council of teachers of Mathematics (local and national) meetings, 
50%; graduate courses, 50%; special ' workshops (Cuisinaire or Madison Pro- 
ject workshops}, 33%; and self-initiated work, 17%; (oue teacher gave work- 
shops during the summer for Great Ideas and another teacher developed a set 
of charts f'or Stanford). 

Pupil Profile ! > ^ 

Number of Students Taught . The surveyed teachers were asked "How 

many pupils do you teach at all sites where you work?*V The average number 

of students per teacher was approximately 96. 

The number of pupils taught by interviewed teachers ranged from 40 to 

100. The average number of pupils per teacher was 92. Thirty percent of 

the interviewed teachers taught arl^lonly one site, 33% at two sites, 25% at 

, • ■ ■ ■ ..■ 

three sites and 8%^ at four sites. 

* « ■ • 

Criteria for Selection. The interviewed teachers were asked to Identl- 
fy the criteria for pupil selection in the Corrective Mathematics Program. 
AIT of the interviewed teachers indicated that low achievement in reading, 
residency in the target area, and low achievement in math were criteria for 



selection. Other>criter1a mentioned were limited English-speaking abil- 
ity (25%) and teacher recommendations (17X), Teachers indicated that a 
student with a math disability who did not also have a reading disability^ 
was not eligible for the program. f 

Participant Selection . Teachers in the survey were asked to indi- 
cate all those who participated in the selection of children to the pro- 
gram: 95% responded the Title I corrective mathematics teacher, 80% re- 

' • . * 

sponded the nonpublic school principal, 77% selected the nonpublic school 
classroom -teacher, 36% indicated the guidance counselor, and 21% respond- 
ed the other Title. I teachers. 

All of the interviewed teachers said the Title I guidelines were used^ 
in the selection of the pupils. Ninety-two percent of the interviewed 
teachers indicated that tjiey participated in the selection of children for 
the program. The interviewed teachers also frequently mentioned the 
school principal (75%), other Title I teachers (75%), guidance counselors; 
(8%), and the Mathematics Coordinator (8%), as people who participated in 
the selection of pupils. 

Clearly, selection of students for the program is a cooperative ef- 
fort among the Title I teachers (using the Title I guidelines) with the 
school principal assuming an active role. 

Most Common Learning Problems . The survey listed eight learning pro- 
blems and asked the teachers to identify the three most common to the stu- 
dents thev taught. The surveyed teacher responses were as follows: 54%, 
poor listening skills; 50%, retention sk411s;*48%, general probj ems in con- 



★ 

Seventy-five percent of the teachers responded that limited English 
speaking students were not assigned to a Corrective Mathematics Program 
while the other 25% indicated that some of their students were limited 
. English speaking. Therefore, it is possible that limited English speak- 
ing is not a program criterion of eligibility, but an added factor. 



. • ^ • ' ' ' ' ' . . ■■ ^ 

cept development;, 36%, attention problems; 31%,poor'self-images (including 

fear of failure), 29%, behavioral problems;. 27%^ problems from other achieye- 

ment areas; and 16%, language problems. ^ 

. The learni^ng problem most frequently mentioned by the interviewed ' 

teacher§'was reading (75%). Other pr^lems mentioned were poor conceptual 

abilities (42%); behavioral problems (33%); short attention span (50%); 

problems in listening to and following instructions (42%); language problems 

• ■ ' J, . 

(33%); anxiety (17%); and, problems at home (17%). Some teachers also repor- 
ted specific problems with content materials such- as: difficulty with;word^ 
"problems, difficulty in abstract thinking, and lack of basic mathematics 
facts;. " 

Teaching Methodology 

Major Areas of Focus , Major areas of instructional focus indicated 
by surveyed teachers were: learning of basic arithmetic factsV79%; ac- ^ 
quisition of computational skills," 79%; increasing problemsolving ability* 
95%; discover ing number relationships, 79%'; and forming generalizations, . 
56%. ' . ' . ■ 

All interviewed teachers named the learning of basic arithmetic facts 
and increasing problem solving ability as the major foci of instruction. 
Ninety-two percent of these teachers viewed acquisition of computational 
^ills, discovery of number relationships, forming generalizations and 
fixing learning as the major foci of their instrucion. Other responses 
included: conceptual developnent, 25%; .geometry, 8%; thinking logically, • 
8%; and practical arithmetics, 8%. 
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'Time Anocation . Interviewed tfeaChers w^re asked to estimate 'the .' 
time allocated to various instruetiorjal acti-vites. Seventy-five oercent 
of the teachers' indicated that they ?^^.end between and 75% of their/" • 
time directing instruction to the entire groupvOf, an average of ten pupils. 
.These interviewed teachers usually $pent 25% of»t(feir time on individual- • 
ized instruction (including monitoring pi^pils' jiork), and 10% of their time 
in formal and informal diagROsis. No, interviewed teacher spent more than" 
10^ of the timiB in discipline and housekeeping duties. ; ^ 
- Motivation. Tfte surveyed teachers were, asked to identify the methq^s 
^6r techniques they used 4:o'*motvfVaf^& students; ^^1.2% checked games ^,83^8% '\ 
-^reported using manipuTatives/i56;2%, cfheckedJ^^ systems (stars, stamps, 

r ' ■ . . ^ V ■ r 

etc.), 36.2% indicated pupil ^^If-evaluativeNfechniques and 25% reported ' 

\ . ^ ' ■ ^ '>- ' . ^ ' ^ ' ■ . ^ ' * ■ , 

graphs ¥or)self tracking. r^The survey also asked' the teacher respondents 

to check the two most obvious pupil behaviorajl changes that resiilted from 

the increased motivation.. The responses were: 64%, more participation i/i 

Title^I classroom activitiei;, 39;%, willingness to try more difficult mate- ^ 

rials; 39%^ better self-image; 25%, greater rapport with the teacher; 23%; \. 

more attentive; and 16%, undertaking, independent woric; / * 

Airof the interviewed teachers indicated the use^oj[^ games and/or 

manipulative-type materials as. motivational techniques. The interviewed 

'teachers also not^d that students have trouble sitting still; it is, there- 

fore, important that the students be involved in actii^ities that allow 'for 

movement. Some movement activities were a classroom store, drawing pictures, 

and making pancakes as a way of dealing with fractions. Forty-two percent 

of the interviewed teachers tried to coordinate learning objectives with 

real-life problems, stores and questions. Seventeen percent used a reward 
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system (stars/stickers) as a motivational tool. Sixty-seven p^rcejpt indi- 
cated that positive changes had occurred io the students' attitudes toward 
mathematics. Specifically* students were eager to come to class, ihey re- 
quested extra work, .they became more^ confident in their a^ilities^ and their 
self-image improved. In addition, 42% of .th% teachers reported a_ decrease 
in discipline problems and 2S% reported an increase in, class participation. 



• Peer^Tutoring, Independent Study and Individualized Instruction . • 
Forty-six percent of the surveyed teachers indicated their "students were - 
involved in peer tutoring and 64% indicated that their ^students were in- 

^^volved in independent' stu^y activities. 

. . ' ' . '"^^^ ■ ■ - ^4,, / . ..; ' ■ ■ , ' " " 

^ • paring the .Int-eryiews , 67% is|| the interviewed teachers, indicated ^ 

.\ . V 

'their students were involved in some form of peer tutorinq. This qener- 

■ ■ • ^ , ■■ • ■ : ■ ( 

ally; took the form of one child who had mastered a topic helping another 
child with' related work. Eighty-three percent reported that tf)eir, Stu- 
dents participated in self-evaVuation activities by checking their own 
work and answers. All but one of the interviewed teachers indicated 
their students participated in independent study. Twenty-five percent 
reported their students did independent study i'n- the form of homework as- 
signiT^I^V another' 25% reported that -fhey would give an independent study 
assignnient to individuals who were performing at a level different from 
the rest of the^ class, and 33%'Said ^hey sometimes gave students work to 
do indepentehtly $ucii^^ games, ditto* sheetfir^Sm^ puzzles! Only one. 

interviewed teacher indicated that children we^ involved in longer term 
independent study activities involving several days work on a topic or 
project. 
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Pupil Assessment , Surveyed teachers were asked to specify items they 
uspd to, assess their students* academic abili-ties at the beginning of <a year 
^and durinq the year. The following table summarizes their responses. 

' 

TABLE .1 V • 

Techniques used by Teachers (in peccentagiss)- to Assess Pupil 
Achievement at the Beginning- and During The Year • 

" • r- ■ •.' . . ■ - ' - - ' . 

. ~' 7'' r "-^Beginning - Curbing , 

Type of Assessment . > -lof Year . Year 

t ' .. 

Title I Program Assejssment 19% 9% 



Aii Informal Reading Test/, ' 2% . ;2% 

A Standardized Norm^Peferepced Test 90% „ 60% 

A Standardized/jtrit'erion Referenced 'Test 7% ^ 26% 

Teacher-Made "^Crit^rion^ Referenced 'Test 10% * 26% 

Conference with Classroom Teacher . 20% * ' / .27% 

An InfojjiiaUMathematics Test ; ^ -20% ^ f 0%' 

Classroom Observation '0% 40% 



Surveyed teachers were asked to name their two major use^d^the re- 
syll^ of the initial assessment: 65% mentioned evaluation of progress,; 49%,- 
■ indiyidtialization of instjruction;-40%, organization of group work; liesson 

•plans; 6%, teacher self eyaluation and 2% indicated using the results of the 

... • ' ' ■ ■ . • . ■ ■ ■ . i 

assessment for diagnostic purposes. 

.All interviewed teachers indicated that they gave the Stanford Achieve^ 
ment Test for initial diagnosis and assessment of the students' achievement-, 
'in mathematics. Fifty percent of the interviewed teachers also used teacher 
made /instruments' ^criterion-referenced tests). In addition, the interviewed 
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teachsn? said they Used the regular cla'ssrooii)''teachers' 'recommendations 

■' '.'i' .• '.• '■' . . ■ ■ " - ■ • ■, . * " ■ 

as part of their initlaV and 6n-going'assessments. • 

.■vMnterviewed teachers used the Initial pupvT' assessment, as a basic^ 
^tobl for long range planning and for .pr^ganizing the students in grpups. 
•;>The majority of the' interviewed teachers, 83%, also reported using this 
preliminary testing for individualizing insti^uction. ' 

p Half of the 'interviewed teachert stated that the Stanford ?(chieve- 
ment Test was not'an adeuqate diagnostic, instrument because it was a mulr- 
tiple choice test. Thes6 teachers felt the students had an advantage be- 
cause ^,they could guess corr:e.ct answers to questions on skills they had ' 
not yet mastered. ' V ^ . 

^ iighty-three percent of the interviewed teachers indicated' that they 
uied the Spring, 1980/ administration of the Stanford Achievement test to 
rejg^ess students' achievement. Jn addition,* alj of the interviewed 
teachers gave some type of teacher-made test, usually at the completion 
of a unit. AIL the interviewed teachers said that their primary method 
of reassessment was by observation „of daily work; and they keep formal re- 
V cords of the skills the student has mastered. ^11 interviewed teachers 
meet with the regular classroom teacher for additional information for 
reassessing pupils. \ ,y . . .. ) 

All of the interviewed teachers felt the informal and formal^ reassess- 
ments were important in' the evaluation of ^ach student's progress. Sixty- 
seven percent of the interviewed teacher^s responded that on-going reassess- 
ments helped them to individualized instruction; 67% reported that it aided 
in organizing group work and, 50% used the assessments for .short land long 
range planning. Additional j'esponses were to provide input to parents, feed 
'back to pupils, information- for pupil self evaluations, and data to. compare 
with the assessments made By the regular classroom teacher. ^ 
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student Records , All intervtewed teachers kept records of attendance , 
test* scores, pupils* progress, students^ work, a checklist of skill mastery 
for each student, a record of classroom teacher conferences and notes from - 
their meetings with the nonpublic schobl principals.' Other records included 
prog^ress reports, records of conferences with other Title I teachers and 
'pupil- related correspondence. 

Related Duties . All of the interviewed teachers indentified the.follow- 
ing. areas as duties related to teaching: administering standardized tests, 
diagnosing pupil needs, implementing instruction,, participating in in-ser- ' 
vice conferences', preparing and maintaining lesson plans and pupil records, 
and confering wit'h parents. Other responses included: preparing instruct- 
idnal materials, organizing classrooms, conferring with teachers and the 
principal, preparing progress reports, listening to student problems, help- 
ing with regular classroom mathematics, and planning the schedules. 

Materials. All interviewed teachers found the materials to be app>op- 
riate for the pupils they taught. Teachers indicated that commercial mate- 
rials were helpful and indicated a desire for additional ones. 

All of the teachers indicated that the Title I Corrective Mathematics 
supervisWy staff selected the materials they used-vin their classroom. How- 
ever, 75% bf the teachers said that they had spme input into the selection' 
decisions because they could recormiend materials; 

Support Services 

■ ' ^ ^ 

Clinical and Guidance . The survey asked teachers to*^ identify those 

staff membisrs who. referred pupils for clinical and. guidance services; 91% 

checked the Tit^ I Corrective Mathematics teacher; 85%, other Title I non-. 

'public schqoT teachers; 83% classroom teachers; 75%, principals; and 27%, 

parents. Nineteen percent of the survey respondents judged these services to 




be extremely effective; 26%, very effective; 39%, somewhat effective; 1%, not 
at all effective; and 9% indicatedithey did not know, 

^ring interview's, all of the teachers said they^ef erred children to 
guidance services. Ot^er responses included were: recommendations from 
tfie regular classroom teachers C67%), other Title I teachers C42%), the prin- 
cipaVs (17%), and parents (8%). ♦ ^ " . ' v .. 



The interviewed teachers had varying responses about the effectivefli^ss- 
^of the'clinical and guidance services. Twenty-five percent of the interview- 
ed teachers felt that guidance services were extremely effective; 8%, very 
effective; 8%, effective;. 42%, somewh^ 'effective; and 8%, not effective at 
&11, The predominant opinion was that effectiveness of the guidance services 
varied in quality from school, dependent on the specific guidance counselor. 

Title I Central Staff . The survey .asked teache^rs^to indicate support 
services provi<ied by the Title I Corrective Mathematic supervis'ory staff. 
The surveyed teachers noted supervisory visits, irTstructional supplies and 
audio-visual equipment. 

Al.l of the ^interviewed teachers indicated the Title I Corrective Math- 
ematics supervisory sfaff supplied instructional materials, made supervis- 
ory vis\'ts, provided reference materials, made available audio-visual equip- 
ment, and conducted workshops. 

Nonpublic School Principal . Eighty-five percent of the surveyed teach- 
ers responding to tjie questionnaire indicated that the nonpublic school 
principal provided orientation to school 'procedures. Sixty-two^ percent re- 
ported the principal arranged scheduling, 18% indicated the principal held 
monthly conferences and 16% checked that the principal arranged conferences 
with the regular classr^6om teachers. Most of the teachers internewed found 
the principals to be cooperative and available when necessary^ 
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Eighty-three percent of the interviewed teachers reported that the princi- 
pal encjouraged coordination with the regular classroom teacher. Sixty-seven 
percent indicated that the principal also provided support in the areas of 
orientation to the school scheduling and pupil related conferences. 

Parent Contact . ' - 

Number of Frequency . The data indicated that surveyed teachers met an 

* . - 

average of 32% of the parents. Teachers reported seeing some parents on a 
continuous basis, either weekly or monthly. 

Interviews revealed that those teachers met with a range of ,7% to 61%* 

of the parents of all the students they tauqht (See Table 2). The mean 

number of parents met per teacher was 30 (the range was from seven to, 59). 

■ ■■ ■ . ■ ' ' 

Thirty-three percent of the interviewed teachers had met with less than 25 
.of the parents (range for parents: 7%-20%); 42 with bet-ween 25 and 50 of the 
. parents (2555-44%); 25% with more than half of the parents (51%-61%). No in- 
^ terviewed teacher met with more than 61% of thfeir students' oarents. 
> The number of parents met at each classroom site, (see Table 2) ranges 
from zero to 59. The average number o,f parents met at any one classroom 
site was 14. Forty-four percent^ of the classroom' sites in the sample had 
cdnta^t with less than 25 of the parents (0%-23% range); 40% of t;he class- 
rooms* in the sample had contact with 25%' to 50% of the parents, and 16% ^, 
had ^ont^ct with more than 50 (52%-75% range). No classroom site had con- 
tact with more than 75% of the parents. 



This figure is based on the total number of parents for all sites that 
' each teacher serviced. , 
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The Interviewed teachers Indicated that most of the meetings occurred in- 
formally either before or after school. The teachers noted that they had 
met 10% or fewer of the parents in a formal manner. Contact with parents 
seemed to be. dependent on the proximity of the school to the home addres§> 
Contact was high when students walked to school and low when students were . . 
bussed in from far away. The interviewed teachers said that since most 
parents work, they are often unable to meet with their' chi Idren 's teachers. 

^ ■ • - ■ 

' - • TABLE 2 . , 

Percentage of Parents Met by Each Interviewed Teacher by Each School Site 

« * , i 

SCHOOLS \ TWELVE INTERVIEWED TEACHERS . — - ■ ; — ~^ — ' 





1 . 


2 


3 


4 


5 


^6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11, - 


12 


School I 


























Pupils Taught 


40 


, 40 


60 


96 


19 


62 


26 


100 


20 


82 


43 


60 


Parents Met 


13 


5 


10 


59 


3 


18 


5 


25 


8 


50 


10 


45 


Percentage 


33% 


13% 


17% 


61% 


16% 


29% 


19% 


25% 


40% 


61% 


23% 


75% ■ 


School II 


























Pupils Taught 


40 


40 




59 


40 


56 






21 




43 


36 ■ 


Parents Met 


8 


10 • 




2 


12 


20 






11 




4 


10 


Percentage 


20% 


25% 




0 0/ 

3/0 


30% 


36/0 






52% 




9%- 


28% 


School ill 


























Pupils Taught 


19 








20 








40 




19 - 




Parents Met 


3 








•2 








20 




0 




Percentage 


16% 








10^ 








50% 




0% 




School 'IV 


























Pupils Taught^ 


















20 








Parents Met 


















. 5 








Percentage 


















25% 








Totals 


























Pupils 


40 


99 


100 


96 


98 


102 


82 


100 


101 


82 


105 


96 


Parents Met 


13 


16 


20 


■59 


7 


30 


25 


25 


■44 


50 


14 


55 


Percentage 


33% 


16% 


20% 


'61% 


7% 


29% 


30% 


25% 


44% 


61% 


13% 


57% 
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* Only 16* of the interviewed teachers reported daily meetings with any 
parents; when this contact did occur it was informal (on the street, be-^ 
fore or after school ). An additional 33% pf the teachers saw some parents 
informally on a weekly basis. *Eighty-three percent of the interviewed 
teachers indicated contact withsome parents every reporting period, 58% 
on a monthly basis, and 100% reported seeing some parents on a yearly bas- 
is (both formally and informally). (See Table 3.) 

/ . ' : TABLE 3 

,. Frequency of Parent Contact by Each .Interviewed Teacher " 









TWELVE 


INTERVIEWED TEACHERS 










1 


2 


3 ■ 


4 


B 


6 


7 


. 3 


9 


10 


/ 


11 


12 


Number of 
Parents Met 


13 


16 


20 


59 


7 


30 


25 


25 


44 


44 




H 


55 • 


# seen daily 


0 


0 


* 


0 


0 


' 0 


0 


0 


0 


30 




0 


0 


% seen weekly 


50 


0 


/* 


50 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


,30 




0 


50 ■ 


% seen monthly 


50 


0 


100 


75 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


'30 




20 


50 


% se'en every 
reported period 


30 


100 


20 


100 


100 


5 


0 


100 


100 


95 




50 


0 ' 


% seen yearly 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Method. According to the'^survey, the most commonly reported means of 
communicating with parents was face-to-face (80%). Other means reported 
were by telephone (22%), by written communication (20%), and by parent/ 
tutorial workshops (35%-). 

• -19- 
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interviewed teachers were also asked about the ways they cpnmun'lcated 
with parents. All of the teachers reported face-to-face meetings. Other 
methods included by telephone (83%), written corranurvl cations (including* . 
written progress reports), and form letters. 

Initiation . Seventy-nine percent of the survey respondents in-dicated 
that the Title I corrective mathematics teacher initiated the majority of 
teacher-parent contacts; 15% named the 'parents and 1% indicated the regular 
classroom teacher. . ' " 

Ninety-two percent of <the intijrviewed teachers identified the Title I 
teacher aslinitiati^g the parenl^Bcher contact. Eighty-three precent of 
the intervieWedJt/achers stated t^flp^e of the parentis also made the in- 
itial contact. Other report^^d responses included the classroom teacher 

1) . ■ ■ 

(50%), pupils (33%), guidance counselprs (17%), and principals (8%). 

-i 

Classroom and Home Involvement . Ninety-two percent of the interview- 
ed teachers reported having individual conferences with parents to discuss 
'the students' progress. Over half of the interviewed teachers (58%) indi- 
cated that parents came to the classroom to observe. Again, the inter- 
viewed teachers reported that inadequate transportation for parents to the 
school hindered parental involvement activities. It was also reported that 

* ^ , ■ 

some parents had full time job obligations or were unable to help their 
child (e.g., because of language difficulties). 

Teachers also reported ongoing articulation and communication with 
parents, both through homework assignments and through parental involve* 
ment in game playing and math activities. 

Major Concern of Parents . According to the survey, teachers feel the 
major concern of parents was whether their children were performing on 
grade level . 



An of the Intecvlewed teachers 'indicated that the primary concern df 
the parents, was their children's progress. Other major parental concerns, 
as .assessed by Interviewed teachers,. Included having ^the1r children reach 
igrade level ^performance (58%) and w{;jether or not the child would be promo- 
ted (50%). Other reported parental concerns Included: behavior In the - 
classroom (17%): other services available to the child (9%); how they as 
parents can help their child's achievement (8%); and removfng the child 
from the regular classroom to attend Title I classes {8%), 

Recommendations ^ * ^ 

Survey Results . The survey listed seven recommendations and' asked 
teachers to che^ the one they constdeped most important. The results 
were: ^ ^ 

36% - More teacher involvement "tn materials selection 

33% - Fewer students seen more often ^ 

18% - More workshops based on f^tle^I teacher input (re: 
teaching techniques) 

5% - More opportunity for .coordination with the classroom 
teachers . . 

2% - No significarit improvement is required 

1% - More opportunity for coordirjation with the guidance 
counselor 

% - More opportunity for coordination with other Title I 
personnel • 

. General . General recommendations suggested by the interviewed teach- 
ers included: increase the frequency of instruction from twice a week to 
three to .five times per week (33%); decrease group size to permit more in- 
dividualized attention (25%); more teacher involvement in materials select 



Ion (25X)i more teacher exchange workshops (17%) i change In , the student 
eligibility rules so that those who are poor In math, but good readers jpan 
bB Included In the Corrective Mkthematlcs Program, (8%); and Increase guld- 
ance services (8X)i . 

Stiif f Devel opmen t> -This "most common recopendati on was to have more 
workshops. Some Suggestions for these worksh^ops Included a course on learnj 
Ing disabilities, making your own materials' and model lessons. Other rep- ' 
ommendatlons Included more teacher-to teacher exhanges, and more teacher 
Intervlsltlons. 

. T. ■ . ' ' 

Para-professional . Several Interviewed teachers Indicated that they 
would like to have a ^para-professional to help with Individual pupils. All 
of the Interviewed teachers with para-professional aides were very pleased 
with them. ' I 

It should be noted that para-professionals are employees of decentral- 
Ized programs and as such are hired, supervised, . and evaluated by community 
school district staff, , - ■ , 

Para-professional staff when assigned by community school distlcts w#l, 
under the guidance- of the Title I teacher: (1) work with the selected pupils 
on a one-to-one or small group basis on specifically planned activities geared 
to foster skills as diagnosed and taught by the Title I teacher; (2) assist 
with preparation of materials; and (3) assist with clerical and housekeeping 
tasks. 

Pupil Selection. Seventy-five percent^ of the interviewed teachers rec- 
ommended that students be placed In the program on the basis of their math, 
disability only. Presently, the students must initially show disability 
In'reading before ^becoming eligible for the Corrective Mathematics Program. 

. . -22-' 
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Coordination with the Regular Classroom Teacher . The title I teach- 
er confers periodically with the nonpublic school classroom teacher to as- 
certain the specific needs and weaknessess of the assigned pupils. Eval- 



uation of pupil achievemerit and pr 
school staff. Several interviewed 



igress reports are reviewed with nonpublic 



teachers recoimiended more communication 
with th^::^ classroom teacher. Const/itutional limitation and judicial decisions 
detennine the extent to which Title I staff are' involved in the nonpublic 
school instructional program. . _ 

Coordination with other Nonpublic School Title I Program Staff . Several 
interviewed teachers indicated that communication's a problem because the 
days the different teachers are at the same site do not always overlap. 
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/ nr. CLASSROOM OBSERVATIuN SUMMARY 

Introduction ' ' 

At each of the 12 sites visited, classroom observations were made 
the same day as the teacher interview. The classroom observation usually 
took two and one-half hours. Fifty percent of the observations were iftade 
In the morning and 5055 in the afternoon. 

Classroom Characteristics 

Ten of the 12 classrooms were adequate in the categories of lighting, 
physical orderliness, space, ventilation, flexibility and freedom from ex- 
ternal noise. Many of the classrooms were large and sunny and permitted an 

extensive display of teaching materials and student work. Of the, classrooms 

* - ■ 

found inadequate, one was on a poorly lit stage with poor ventilation. The 
space was shared with the reading teacher and thus provided little roon for 
math displays and/or math assignments. The other class met in the library, 
and that library was^quite crowded. There seemed to be little blackboard 
space, and the math materials, although sufficient, were not readily access- 
ible. 

General Observations v 

A typical Icisson was divided into three activities: (1) a game pro- 
viding drill on /a previously learned skill or the topic of the day; i2) a 
development lesson during which the teacher introduced a topic, many of 
these lessons included the use of manipulatives; and (3) a fbl low-up ac- 
tivity involving a pencil and paper 'task at which time the teacher pro- 
vided for individual needs by circulating from child to child. 



Teachqrs gave students Immediate oral feedback through the lessons 
observe^a. Some teachers guided the children In discovering the algorithm 
:wh11e others tended to . tell the children the process they sh.ould use, De^ 
velopmental less,ons, In all classes Included dialogue between the teacher 
and the students; there were no lecture classes. 

. Seventy-five percent of the teachers used manipulative materials dur- 
ing the observation period. Eighty-three percent of the teachers used games 
to reinforce and teach skills. All of the surveyed teachers used games and/ 
•or manipulatlves. This observation Is in "keeping with the teacher Inter- 
views as well as the survey responses indicating that 91% of the teachers 
reporting using games and 84% reported using manipulatlves. Twenty-five 
percent of tJve surveyed teachers used a discovery-type approach in their 
lessons and utilized a written or oral drill to reinforce skills. In ad- 
dition, visual aids were observed in 17% of the classrooms. 

Clefssroom Observation Checklist: Teacher ""^ 

Other observations listed in Table 4, include the following: 92% of 
the teachers encourage qhildren who work independently; one teacher insi^st- 
ed on ^roup participation (8%). Ninety-two percent encouraged the child- 
i'en to' work together; one teacher had prepared individual assignments for 
each child and did not encourage conversation among the pupils (8%). There 
were no social problems evident in any of the classrooms. Therefore, there 
was no opportunity to observe teachers solving social problems. All of 
the: teacher's worked with the children, talked to them about their activ- 
ities., helfied children solve academic problems and encouraged children in 
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thtlrwoPk. . Tw(Bnty-»f1ve *pirc«ntvof thy teachers were .Involved In pupil cl1«g7 
no8ls/prescr1pt1on during the obj^y'atlon period.. 



TABLED 

Classroom Obserya,t1on^ Checklist: Teacher 



' ACTIVITIES ^ 


# OBSERVED 


Encouraoes children to work indeoendAnt Iv 




Encourages ch>11dren to work^ together 


92% 


Talks with children about their actdvltles 




for the Instruction period 


m% 


Works along with children • 


100%- 


Helps children solve academic -problems^ 


100% 


Helps children solve social problems 


' ' 42% 


Encourages/reinforces children in their work 


100% 


Gives feedback to children on their progress 


83% 


Pupil diagnosis/prescription. 


}. 25% 


General discussions with pupil(s) : ' ^ 


' 0% 


Individual pupil conference 


'\ V 0% 



I 

Classroom Observation Checklist: Children ' 

i- . 

Observations of the -children were aTso made and summarized In Table 5, 
, ■ ■ ■ , V ' ■ - • 

Children's work was visibly displayed in eill classrooms., There were no 

clashes in which groups of children worked independently Ajr'tfecided what 

. ■ , . ■ ' ' ■'. ' , ■ 

activity they would engage in. Children^spent time wor^ipg^'independently 

jn 83% of the classrooms. . v . 



' TABLE 5 

Classroom Observation Checklist: Children 



ACTIVITIES # CLASSROOMS OBSERVEP' 



Work independently 


8^% 


Work In small group Independent of teacher 


0% 


Children decide what they will do (their plan 




Is not limited to specific teacher conceived 




activities) 


0% 


Children's work Is vislblly displayed In 


100% 


classroom 





This sactlon provldalC'a summary of two separate Interviews, one with 
the program cqordihator ana the othiar with the field supervisor. Both peo- 
ple have beertij^ invo];viad witfcTthe program for 14 years. The program coordina- 
tor has been in that* posiwpn for the entire 14 years and the field supervi- 



sor! was a teacher Ij^thejWrotiram for five and one-half years and has served 
as the field supervisor for, the* past eight and one-half years. 



Program Considerati(| | ^s ^ V ♦ 

Goals. The primary goVl. of the program is to improve the mathmetical 
ability of those (jhitdren 'wil'h diagnosed weaknesses in thfe' areas'of compu- 
tation, mathematical concejj^^4'nd» problem -solving.' The - coprdi nator sug- 
gested that a hidden g.oal IV to improve the children's attMude toward mathe- 
. '1 ■ 

matics by creat^M an.dnterest, eliminating fears and developing an appreci- 
ation of the idea tw^^^ is all around us. "^'^^ 

In 1966, when th(4 program began, the stated goal was ■ to biding the^child- 
ren up to grade level. As the program evolved, it was discovered that the 
childrefn had to be motivated and thus the hidden goal was> conceived — to 
develop an interest and appreciation of mathematics. These goals were es- 
tablished by the program coordinator. 

Strengths and Needs. The strengths of the program are centered in the 
small group size; and the opportunity for individual attentiooi the super- 
visor added that the dedication and training of the staff was an asset; 'and 
the coordinator also emphasized the teachers* training in elementary 



m«thmit1cs. Tha coordinator polnttd to th« n««d for adaquat* tima and spaca 
for staff davelopmant. The coordinator also auggeatad a special certific- 
ation category for ttacheri of corrective inatheniatlcs. No changes are pres- 

C ■> ■ 

ently anticipated; the program will continue as currently formulated * 

Purpose of Program Assessment. The coordinator said that program as- 
sessments served for futi^re planning and adjustment In the program as well 
as changes In teach 1n^i«}ethodoTo^. The supervHsor added that the pupil as- 
sessments helped to gear the program toward the \ct.ual need of the Individ- 
ual child. * \ ■ • V 

Instructional Considerations 

Approaches to Instruction . The uie of games and concrete manlpulatlves 
were, emphasized. The coordinator focussed on the use of technological devel- 
opments such as computers and calculators. The supervisor mentioned an eclec- 
tic approach (audio-visual, manipiiUtive, and the like) and a problem-solving 
approach using the various c,omputationa-l techniques. 

. . . , ' ■ ■ . 

Daily LesSon. The supervisor outlined a standard lesson plan format 

consisting of a review.of prereauiste skills, followed by a drill on the 
new or previous topics,- a motivational activity presented as a question or 
a problem, and the lesson development. The final goal is to have the stu- 
dents apply their^understanding of a particular concept or skill to the mas- 
tery of a new concept, or skill. 

Motivation . The coordinator and supervise/ stressed that tfie use of 
colorful materials, a hands-on approach to learning arithmetic concepts, and 
the application of mathematics to everyday situations encountered by the child 



werd'tht primary motivational t«ehn1qut«,i#Wo on* t«xtbook Is pr^jscribnti, 
how«v«r. savtral textbook serlas art prov1d«d for teach«r r«f«r0nci». 

9mM MMMiMM. Ii Iflyabi,,afid . HhalJ i , JtiM^^^ Th« corrective 

fflftthematlci 1nstru(lt1on«l objictlvei ar« more comprahtnailve than those inta- 
sured by ^tandardjiied test. The coordinator Stated that the Instruction 
1$ based on weaknesses revealed by the pretest. The supervisor sfated that 
teachers use the New York City's Scope and Sequence > and Minimal Teaching 
Es^sentl4ls and other New York City Board of Education publications. 

Introduction of New Ideas/Approaches/Topics. The coordinator noted 
that during the last three years there has been* an increase use of calcula- 
tors as well as an Increased emphasis on geometry at the elementary school 
level. The supervisor pointed out. the new emphasis on the metric system. 
She also noted an emphasis toward a sensory (auditory, visual tactile) ap- 
proach to Instruction. The coordination of reading and math skills was also 
• mentioned by the supervisor. 

New Ideas/topics/approaches are developed by the coordinator and the 
supervisor. The supervisor emphasized that they kept abreast of the newest 
methods and endeavored to adapt these to the Corrective Mathematics Program's 
teachers' and pupils' needs. New ideas/topics/approaches are -taught to teach- 
ers during in-service workshops. 

Student Considerations 

Reporting of Students' Progress. The teachers discuss progress with 
the students daily. The supervisor reported that each student has a fold- 
er containing all of his work. The teacher also discusses the bi-yearly 
, progress report with the student. 

1 ■ . • 
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Thi pifint rtenlvii two wpitttn progrtii r'tporti on tht child dMriiig 
tht ywr. Thi lupifvlfor addtd timt piptnti art «b)«'tQ dlseuss ttialr 
"child's progrtsi during fonn«l and •Informal contacts with ttachirs at 
pirtnt wopkshopi. 

■ . ■ ■ • • . 

Tht tchooV principal 1i givtn a copy of tach child's Stpttnibtr ftnd May 

Stanford Achltvtmtnt Ttit icorts. Tht suptrvlsor also indlcattd that ttach- 

tri maintain an on-going dialogut with tht principal^ 

Rttantlon gf $tudfn^s> Rttentlon In tht program was dtttrmlntd by two 

critar.lai rtmalnlng on. tht tUglbnity list and' failure to rtach gradt lev- 

tl ptrfortnanctt. 

Personnel Considerations 

Supervisory Staff's Responsibilities. Informal field visits are made 
by the field supervisor to each teacher based on Individual needs. A formal • 
observation Is made and forms the basis for a written report. Recommendations 
concerning teacher performance are discussed during post-observation confer- 
ences and through follow-up visits. ^ 

The supervisor mentioned that all supervisors and coordinators meet 
throughout the year and exchange input on the various Title I nonpublic 
school programs. The' coordinator said that a supervisor might occasionally 
stop in to see teachers in other Title I proigrams in order to maintain inter- 
program communications. 

Program Changes a<yh-p^ve1opment. " New methodologies and materials are 
first discussed at the superv'tiory level and then presented to teachers at 
, workshops. Small groups of teachers are then asked to try the new method- 
ology or materials for possible program-wide implementation. 
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atlonii knowltdgt of tht subjict mm$r and thtir •mpAthy fQf th« chUdmn 
il th« fMjor itrtngthi of thi tiiching itiff. ^ 

In Ofdtr to itftngthtn ih* 1f)siru6tion«1 lUff , tht luptrvlior luggtit- 
•ct tht pofilblMty of rtqulring an MA d«drat In ramtdlil mAthwnatks idua-* 
tlon for ill futuri twchtri, Tht coordinator itraaiad tht nttd for a dtiig- 
ntttd ctntral prpqram location and mora timt for »taff training, 

S fPtrj^l r Both tht coordinator and tht supdrvlsor strtsstd that pupils 
should bt stltcttd bastd on tha mathtmatlcs disability alont and should allow 
inclusion of cblldrtn with good reading skills who ara daflclant in mathtma- 
tlcs skills. 

Staff Dtvaloprntnt . Tht coordinator suggtsttd requiring special ctrt1- 
ficlatlon for Corrective Mathematics teachers, T)ie coordinator also recom- 
mended making videotapes of master teachers available a,s a resource for the 
staff. 

Materials. Both the supervisor and the coordinator stre5sed the Impor- 
tance of keeping abreast of new materials and adapting "useful" materials \ 
for the program. 

Coordination with the Central Title I Program Staff. Both the coordi- 
nator and the supervisor felt that all Title I central staff work very 
closely together. No recommendations were made. 
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Anilyili of thf BV-i-ind peittMt ditt for comcttvi mithwiidei 
Itudinti Indlcttii thit th« pra^rm hid ilgnlfkint #ducit1on«l Iwpict on 
pupllj' fflithiwittilci ftchltviintnt. Thi moit striking gtln In icorts oecur- 
•d in flr«di 1. wh*rt th« ivtrigt NCE gain wii 24. This finding 1i worthy, 
of furthtr 1nv«st1git1on. A mtjor Usui to 4ddr»is U: Art thtrt iptcl- 
fic 1nitruct1on«1 v«r1«bUi accounting for this gain? If spiclflc Instruc- 
tional varUbUs can b« indantlfltd, tha llkallhood that thty will b« 1m- 
pltrntntid In the following ytart will Incrtaa^d. 

Obs«rvat1on$ of classrooms rivealtd that twchtrs w«rt 1mpl«mint1ng 
thi program according to Its gutdillnts, Furth«rmor«, children w«rt 
gagid in thtlr Itssorts; air.tiachtrs provldtd incouragtment and rtlnforct- 
mynt to children at work. 

Rjcommendatlons ^ 

Corrective mathematics teachers offered the following reconwendatlons 
for program Improvement: 1) fewer students seen more often, 2) greater In- 
volvement In materials selections. 3.) .more workshops Including a course on 
learning disabilities, making materials, and model lessons. In addition. 
SOX of the Interviewed teachers felt that the Stanford Achievement Test was 
not an adequate diagnostic Instrument, because the test Items are multiple 
choice and hence, gave the student an opportunity to guess the correct an- 
swer. The evaluation team cannot fully assess the feasibility or desirabil- 
ity of implementing all of these recommendations. However, we do suggest 



mtitlnai or 4«rlng fX%\4 vlilti. 

%iQin aniy if Ihty irt i^tliM 9r<i4i 1«vc»] in r<B»4diMy ^% fi^i ma^ihm$i\c% 

ability m% oni of thi mOlt COitltiOA liirnlny pr^ubleitirs uf U\m\r nlu4mt\li . 
Thtt fvuluitlon t^Mi suppart^ thij progrA^t ^t«ffU ( uru ^rn with thu lia^u#. 

An 4Um(nUtr4t t v<» practice wt)rthy uf prdttst* \^ t\w U\ whlth 

Iniitruet lunii I matirlaU iirt ^«l«ct«il for inn. IHc indtertaU ar« pllatod 
on a lampU of ttachtrs to obtatti th^lr ft<i<l()«ck bufort^ the m«ttf1«1 U 
considered for dUtrlbutlon iyiit«m widis. Wt ^uyg^^t that thff practice 
b« adopted In the other progriim components. In ^iddUlon, the proyram 
coordinator recofwtnded that video tapes be rad# of im^ter teachers ai a 
resource for the staff. tmplefrMtntatlon of thH luqge^tlon would help to 
satisfy the teachers* desires for workshops focused on model le**son^. 
Furthermore, It may cut down on the time needed for teacher IntervUlta- 
tions. . 

Finally the evaluation staff recommends that the effect of the tutor 
'Computer and the parent tutorial program be exlr«iifl*d to determine the Im- 
pact on pupil mathematics achievement. ^ 
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